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TO  KEEP  ON  GROWING 

(This  address  by  Dr.  Goodrich  C.  White,  President 

of  Emory  University,  was  delivered  at  the 

Graduation  Exercises  of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  May  16,  1955) 

I  begin  with  a  question  that  has  long  seemed  to  me  important  for  the 
members  of  any  graduating  class,  at  whatever  level  and  in  whatever  field: 
Will  you  keep  on  growing? 

One  of  the  great  failures  of  higher  education  as  we  know  it  today  in 
America,  at  least  one  of  the  things  about  it  that  troubles  me  most,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  too  many  of  our  graduates,  whether  of  college  or  of  uni- 
versity or  of  professional  school,  fail  to  grow  after  their  formal  schooling 
has  ended  and  their  degrees  have  been  conferred.  And  if  that  is  a  fact,  it 
is  a  reproach  to  those  of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
educational  process. 

Many  of  these  graduates,  of  course,  succeed.  They  grow  older  and  as 
they  grow  older  they  come  into  positions  of  responsibility  and  of  leadership. 
They  do  well  what  is  demanded  of  them  in  business  or  profession.  Experi- 
ence, as  they  move  along,  enables  them  to  do  these  things  even  better;  and 
we  meet  them  after  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  as  leaders;  even  (may  1 
say  without  invidious  implications?)  as  "men  of  distinction".  But — are 
they  bigger  and  better  men?  Have  they  really  grown?  Have  their  horizons 
been  lifted,  their  minds  stretched,  their  purposes  more  firmly  rooted  in 
great  assumptions  and  great  commitments?  Do  they  see  life — their  own  and 
that  of  the  world  in  which  they  live — in  a  perspective  impossible  for  them 
in  earlier  years? 

All  too  often  1  have  to  doubt  it.  All  too  often  it  seems  clear  that  such 
men  have  not  grown.  And  however  much  of  schooling  they  may  have  had 
in  their  younger  years,  their  education  has  failed  them;  however  much  of 
success  may  have  marked  their  careers,  in  some  measure  their  lives  too 
have  been  marked  by  failure.  There  are  many  gratifying  exceptions,  notable 
ones,  and  not  always  are  they  men  whom  the  world  would  call  success- 
ful. 1  could  cite  illustrations.  But  I  do  not  dare.  I  must  content  myself 
with  generalities.  I  add  only  that  some  of  my  illustrations,  of  both  kinds, 
would  be  taken  from  the  Christian  ministry — and,  as  well,  from  my  own 
professional  guild. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  already  sensed  that  it  is  intellectual  growth, 
growth  of  the  mind,  about  which  I  am  most  concerned  as  I  speak.  To  be 
so  concerned  is  not  to  discount  in  slightest  measure  the  importance  of 

other  aspects  of  our  growth  as  persons:  growth  in  effectiveness  and  skill  in 
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one's  professional  duties,  in  the  understanding  of  people,  in  social  adapta- 
bility, and  in  those  traits  that  we  think  of  as  essentially  religious.  You  will 
surely  grow  in  grace,  in  patience,  and  in  love;  and  these  are  of  the  essence 
of  Christian  life  and  service. 

But  the  failure  to  grow  intellectually  is,  I  think,  a  tragedy  in  the  life 
of  any  man  who  has  even  a  modicum  of  capacity  and  of  opportunity  for 
such  growth. 

Of  course  there  are  noble  and  beautiful  lives  in  which  there  is  little  of 
the  intellectual.  There  has  been  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  I  am  sure, 
acquaintance  with  people  in  whose  company  we  like  to  be  because  without 
pretense  and  often  without  awareness  of  what  they  contribute,  they  steady 
us  and  lift  us  and  give  us  courage  because  of  what  they  are,  however  limited 
their  background  and  however  humble  their  station.  I  know  some  such 
people,  and  I  thank  God  every  day  for  what  some  of  them  have  meant  to 
me  and  have  taught  me.  Their  lives  move  me  deeply  and  often  rebuke  me 
for  my  own  shortcomings  in  the  virtues  which  they,  almost  without  knowing 
it,  possess  in  such  abundance. 

But  there  are  also  those  who  give  all  of  this  and  who  have  in  addition 
the  disciplined  minds,  the  insight,  and  the  perspective  on  life  that  intellectual 
maturity  alone  can  provide.  Of  these  we  need  more.  Of  these  we  should, 
without  presumption,  aspire  to  be. 

Of  course  I  am  not  talking  of  technical  scholarship.  I  am  not  talking  of 
the  blazing  of  new  trails  of  thought  or  the  opening  up  of  new  areas  of 
knowledge  and  of  understanding.  There  may  be  some  among  you  who  can 
achieve  on  these  high  levels  of  the  mind.  But  in  each  generation  those  who 
can  are  few;  and  (just  perhaps)  too  many,  as  it  is,  attempt  what  is  for  them 
impossible. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  "high-brow"  preaching,  though  I  do  believe  the 
minister  should,  with  skill  and  patience,  guide  thinking  as  well  as  stir 
emotion  and  enlist  in  action.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  brought  me  a  copy 
of  his  just  published  book.  As  he  handed  it  to  me  he  said:  "This  is  not  a 
book  on  theology.  It  is  a  book  of  sermons  written  for  and  preached  to  the 
people.  But,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  there  is  a  theology  under 
them  and  all  through  them."  I  knew  what  he  meant.  The  sermons  in  the 
book  are  simple  in  phrasing  and  in  structure.  But  they  are  not  superficial 
or  trite.  They  are  rooted  in  deep  conviction  and  in  sound,  hard  thinking. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  us,  accepting 
our  limitations,  to  make  the  most  of  such  minds  as  we  have,  and  so  to  plan 
deliberately  for  continuing  intellectual  growth. 

Let  me  turn  aside  to  remark  in  passing  that  with  slight  change  I  could 
say  these  same  things  to  prospective  college  professors  (and  presidents) 
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whose  choices  of  academic  careers  presumably  commit  them  to  the  life  of 
the  mind.  I  am  tempted  to  dwell  on  this  "aside";  but  for  this  occasion  I 
must  resist.  Perhaps  it  would  be  all  too  easy  for  you  to  elaborate  and 
illustrate  for  yourselves. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us,  whatever  our  "line,"  seems  to  be  that  we 
become  so  absorbed  in  and  perhaps  burdened  by  the  calls  made  upon  us 
in  just  keeping  things  going  and  meeting  the  day  by  day  demands  of  our 
jobs  that  we  neglect  to  reserve  time  for  ourselves  as  persons;  and  we  need 
perhaps  to  remind  ourselves  that  we,  as  persons,  are  important  if  we  are 
to  be  what  God  intended  us  to  be  and  to  serve  most  effectively  as  God 
intended  us  to  serve.  And  God  gave  us  minds. 

This  growth  of  the  mind  which  I  am  urging  will  not  come  automatically 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  must  be  intended  and  planned  for.  And  it  will  not 
be  comfortable.  It  will  mean  hard  work;  for  there  is  no  harder  work  than 
intellectual  effort.  Any  real  thinking  is  hard.  It  involves  a  quest  for  new 
insights,  for  deepened  understanding,  for  new  truth.  And  these  are  not  easily 
come  by.  Such  thinking  may  involve  at  times  questions  that  trouble  and  even 
doubts  that  disturb.  It  may  involve  the  re-examination  of  basic  assumptions. 

But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  meant  to  be  too  comfortable. 
And  I  suggest  further  that  the  person  who  already  knows  all  the  answers, 
who  never  raises  real  questions  about  life  and  its  meaning,  who  only 
"rearranges  his  prejudices, "  who  seeks  only  to  rind  new  ways  to  restate  his 
convictions  without  really  asking,  earnestly,  the  meaning,  to  himself  or  to 
others,  of  the  words  he  uses;  who  never  takes  a  searching  look  at  under- 
lying assumptions — such  a  person  is  ill-prepared  to  grow,  is  ill-prepared 
to  help  others  grow,  and  is  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  today's 
world.  For  do  not  mistake;  much,  very  much  of  that  challenge  is  intellectual. 

Comfortable,  no.  Sometimes  hazard;  even  perhaps  to  the  edge  of  disaster. 
But  surely  we  would  not  advocate  arrested  development  in  order  to  insure 
safety  or  to  guarantee  the  kind  of  contentment  that,  we  are  advised,  even 
cows  can  enjoy. 

I  do  not  fear  for  you  the  outcome  of  the  intellectual  effort  necessary 
for  growth.  The  questing  mind,  the  mind  that  continually  stretches  itself, 
that  continually  reaches  out,  will  be  the  mind,  I  am  persuaded,  that  can 
contribute  to  rich  and  deep  and  resourceful  living  and  so,  in  its  over-Mow, 
to  effective  service  to  others.  I  am  confident  that  such  growth,  even  though 
at  times  painful,  will  make  for  assurance  that  differs  from  cocksureness; 
for  conviction  that  differs  from  aggressive  bigotry;  for  humility  that  differs 
from  subservience;  for  tolerance  that  differs  from  shallow  indifference;  and 
for  devotion  that  differs  from  conventional  conformity. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  suggest  to  you  thus  far  is  the  importance  of 
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intellectual  growth  to  the  mature  and  effective  person;  and  certainly  I  can 
think  of  no  calling  in  which  maturity  and  effectiveness,  with  all  that  they 
imply,  are  more  essential  than  they  are  in  yours — and  mine. 

But  I  cannot  quite  persuade  myself  to  leave  it  there.  I  must  go  on  at 
least  to  suggest  the  importance  of  thinking  to  the  Christian  church  as  it 
confronts  the  challenge  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  today.  The  easy  optimism 
and  the  confident  faith  in  progress  which,  superficially  at  least,  characterized 
the  nineteenth  century  are  "gone  with  the  wind."  We  know  now  that  we 
face  threats  not  solely  or  even  primarily  of  armed  might  and  ruthless 
power.  Without  and  within  we  face  threats  of  hostile  philosophies,  care- 
fully wrought  out  and  expounded  with  consummate  skill  and  even,  for 
many,  convincing  persuasiveness.  They  are  philosophies  of  life  that  hold 
up  to  scorn  all  the  values  we  cherish  and  all  the  faith  by  which  we  live. 

1  know  that  there  have  always  been  such  threats.  But  the  world  has  grown 
smaller,  communication  is  faster,  propaganda  is  more  subtle  and  reaches 
vastly  more  people;  and  we  are  challenged  to  answer  swiftly  and  clearly  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  defense  of  the  faith  we  live  by.  We  are  challenged 
to  think.  And  to  think  deeply. 

We  can  remind  ourselves,  with  all  truth,  that  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Church  through  the  ages  even  from  the  beginning  have  been  thinkers  as 
well  as  men  of  zeal  and  of  action.  St.  Paul,  the  John  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  John  of  Revelation;  St.  Augustine  and  the  earlier  and  later  Church 
Fathers;  Thomas  Aquinas;  Erasmus  and  Luther  and  Calvin;  Savonarola 
and  John  Knox  and  George  Fox  and  John  Wesley:  these,  with  many  others 
who  shaped  the  Church  of  today,  were  men  of  intellectual  power,  even 
though  we  think  of  some  of  them  chiefly  as  crusaders  or  evangelists.  If 
they  were  here  today  I  am  sure  they  would  be  thinking — and  helping  us 
to  think. 

We  need  thinking  today;  there  is  thinking  today.  We  should  at  least 
know  something  of  it.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  suggestion  sometimes  made 
that  we  should  read  only  the  old  books.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  should 
read  only  the  books  with  which  we  are  sure  in  advance  that  we  will  agree. 
There  is  value  at  times  in  reading  books  that  we  know  will  evoke  from  us 
disagreement  and  protest  on  every  page,  but  which  will  force  us,  as  we 
disagree,  to  answer  "why?"  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction;  books,  in  other 
words,  that  make  us  think  in  order  to  answer  as  well  as  books  that  carry 
us  deeper  and  further  into  an  understanding  of  our  own  convictions. 

This  I  quote  from  a  devoted  churchman:  "The  teaching  of  the  church 
lacks  power  because  its  teachers  lack  confidence,  and  they  lack  confidence 
because  they  are  confused  in  their  own  minds.  .  .  .  No  single  person  can 
hope  to  clarify  the  mind  of  the  church.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  a  union 
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of  the  best  minds  applied  to  the  toughest  problems  of  faith  and  life.  It 
took  three  hundred  years  or  more  to  clarify  the  mind  of  the  church  in  terms 
of  ancient  and  classical  thought.  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  takes  at 
least  that  long  to  do  it  again  in  terms  of  the  mysterious  universe  which 
has  been  described  to  us  by  the  modern  pioneers  of  thought." 

At  least  all  of  us  who  can  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  what 
these  "best  minds"  are  thinking.  We  ourselves  may,  in  our  thinking,  have 
to  follow  where  others  lead.  But  surely  we  must  do  that  much.  We  must 
know  that  thinking  does  go  on  and  we  must  try  in  some  measure  to  share 
in  it,  even  though  distantly,  falteringly,  sometimes  with  misgiving.  And 
surely — and  this  can  be  only  a  passing  reference — we  should  be  concerned 
to  combat  the  hostility  to  the  intellect,  the  distrust  of  the  mind,  that  seems 
so  prevalent  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  our  life  as  a  people. 

I  believe  very  earnestly  that  the  only  hope  of  the  world  is  to  be  sought 
in  religious  faith.  But  the  revival  of  religion  to  which  we  look  must  involve 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  emotions  and  the  will  to  do. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  the  president  of  a  University  in  another  state  in 
an  earnest  plea  for  Christian  education.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
used  the  phrase  "a  religion  that  can  survive  an  education. "  I  have  mulled 
over  the  implications  of  that  phrase  many  times  since.  I  should  like  some 
time  to  have  them  spelled  out  in  detail  as  they  relate  both  to  education  and 
to  religion.  In  any  case  I  am  sure  that  this  is  implied:  if  we  lose  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  today  we  have  lost  the  future  of  the 
Church.  And  the  best  of  these  minds  will  not  be  satisfied  or  held  by  any- 
thing short  of  the  best  of  thinking.  Reason,  thinking,  surely  cannot  supply 
all  the  answers.  There  must  be  faith  and  commitment.  But  religious  faith 
can  and  must  be  made  reasonable  if,  for  thinking  young  people,  it  is  to 
give  meaning  and  motive  to  life  and  work.  And  it  is  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  minutiae  of  dogma  and  creed,  or  the  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure that  most  concern  them.  It  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  great  ultimates — 
the  real  fundamentals  of  faith — about  which  they  think — for  it  is  these 
great  basic  things  that  are  being  challenged:  wvthe  being  and  nature  of  God, 
His  character  and  activity,  the  possibility  and  the  realization  of  com- 
munion with  Him,  the  bases  of  Christian  ethics,  viz.,  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  objective  reality  of  the  moral  standard,  both  social  and  personal,  the 
survival  of  human  personality  and  eternal  life." 

(There  comes  to  mind  the  observation,  the  source  of  which  I  cannot  now 
cite,  that,  while  Bishops  and  Archbishops  in  solemn  conclave  were  discuss- 
ing details  of  ritual  and  minor  issues  of  tradition  and  the  wording  of  dogma, 
around  the  corner  in  the  "pub"  men  were  debating  the  existence  of  God.) 

There  is  need  for  thoughtful,  earnest  examination  of  the  basic  assump- 
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tions  of  the  philosophies  that  threaten;  and  this  implies,  I  think,  the  equally 
earnest  examination  of  the  bases  of  our  own  faith.  For  it  is,  I  suggest. 
only  as  the  foundations  are  undermined  that  the  structure  built  upon 
them  can  be  destroyed;  only  as  the  foundations  are  strengthened  that  the 
superstructure  can  endure. 

There  are  books  on  my  shelves  written  by  distinguished  philosophers 
earnestly  concerned  with  "the  good  life,"  with  social  justice,  with  human 
freedom,  and  with  the  ideals  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men.  But  this 
concern,  earnest  as  it  is  and  persuasive  as  it  sometimes  is,  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  human  struggle  is  in  the  end  meaningless  because  the 
final  outcome  is  dust  and  ashes.  This  to  me  does  not  make  sense;  I,  at 
least,  can  see  no  reason  for  concern  about  human  welfare,  no  basis  for 
morals,  no  meaning  to  life  without  God,  without  human  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  without  personality  (the  soul,  if  you  will)  as  the  supreme 
value  in  God's  great  plan,  surviving  all  vicissitude  and  change  and  death 
itself. 

I  read  books,  too,  that  advocate  "faith*"  as  "the  answer,"  that  urge  a 
return  to  religion  because  it  makes  for  better  social  adjustment  or  for 
happiness  and  success,  or  because  religion  insures  the  survival  of  "our  way 
of  life" — some  aspects  of  which  may  be  alien  to  or  no  more  than  incidental 
to  our  faith.  But  sometimes  one  feels  that  all  that  is  being  expressed  is 
faith  in  faith;  and  that  is  not  enough.  Faith  is  the  answer,  not  simply  because 
it  works  or  because  it  supports  something  else  in  our  lives  that  we  think 
important.  Our  faith  is  not  a  means  to  some  end  less  than  its  supreme 
object — God  and  His  purposes  (not  ours)  for  man,  His  creature.  We  debase 
our  faith  when  we  use  it  for  lesser  ends  or  appeal  to  lesser  motives  as  we 
present  its  claims.  That  it  does  work  in  men's  lives  I  deeply  believe;  but 
it  does  not  always  work  as  men  might  wish  it  to  work.  Its  validity  is  not 
to  be  tested  or  judged  by  human  standards  of  success  or  failure.  Its  final 
validation  is  beyond  our  human  ken.  Yet  by  it  we  must  walk  or  life  becomes 
empty,  meaningless,  purposeless. 

I  must  add  that,  whenever  I  can,  I  also  read  books  that  give  me  reas- 
surance as  to  the  reasonableness  of  faith  and  provide  the  new  insights  and 
the  deepened  understanding  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Sometimes  I  find 
these  very  tough  going;  sometimes,  after  sampling,  I  have  to  put  them  on 
my  list — now  a  fairly  long  one — for  reading  at  some  later  time  when  there 
may  be  more  of  leisure.  Even  so,  just  knowing  about  them  is  for  me  a  needed 
source  of  steadying  strength. 

"Faith  is  reason  grown  adventurous."  I  once  quoted  this  (I  think  from 
L.  P.  Jacks)  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  city.  He  looked  at  me  in  puzzled 
fashion  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  said  "I  don't  get  that." 
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Well,  perhaps  I  don't  get  it  fully  either.  But  it  sticks  in  my  mind  like  a 
good  many  other  sentences  out  of  context  to  whose  implications  I  find 
myself  returning  over  and  over. 

Like  you,  I  cannot  live  without  faith.  But  faith,  I  insist,  must  have  an 
object  in  whose  reality  I  can  have  unshakable  confidence  because  I  can 
make  its  reality  seem  reasonable  even  when  I  cannot  see,  nor  prove,  nor 
understand. 

And  so  I  must  think — or  at  least  try  to  think. 

And  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  think — and  to  grow. 
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John  Bulow  Campbell  Library 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Decatur,  Georgia 
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books  in  the  John  Bulow  Campbell  Library  can  be  borrowed  through  the 
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